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. It has been wel! said that ive are not here to w^ep» and 
neithier are we here to praise. No life close's "Without sadness. 
Death, ^ter all, no matter what hope or what memories sur< 
rourwi it, is terrible and a mystery. We never part liands that 
have be6n clasped lifelong in loving tenderness but the hour 
is sad. Still, we do not come here to Weep, In cither 
momentf^ elsewhere, we can offer tender and loving sympathy 
to those whose roof-tree is so sadly biereaved. But, in the 
spirit of the great life which we comnoemorate, this hour is for 
the utterance of a lesson: this hour is given to contemp}ate a 
grand example, a rich inheritance, a noble life worthily ended. 
You come together, not to 'pay tribute, even loving tribute, to 
the friend you have lost, whose features you will miss from 
daily life, but to remember the grand lesson of that care^ ; to 
speak to each other, and to emphaslzis what that life teacli^s, 
— especially in the hearing of iSiese young listeners, who did 
not see that marvellous cJ^re^r; in. Jhjeii" hearing to construe 
the meaisiti^'^ithe giisg:^ world^de, and 

tell them why on bdth sides the ocean the news of his d^^ie^h 
is a matter of interest to every lover of Ms race. As my friend 
said, we have ho right to be silent, 'fhose of us who 'itpioA 
near him, t^ho witn6sS(gd th6 sgcrt^t splrings of his action,^® 
coiisistent i)6warii:ai&d out^rd life, have no right to 'he silent 
I'he lar^^st cofatribution that will dVer be male by any sia^e 
inan's life tb t^fe ikiaowtedge 6f the \v<>fkii% of our insmufi^ 
wili bfe the pictttlr6 of his career. He sound^ the cTepifhs oi 



the weakness, Sie proved the ultimate strength, iilc -yisp-abliicau 
lustitutions ; he gave us 'to know the ;pesils that confx9iiS us; 
he taught us to rally the strength that Mes hid, 

To Say ssaisid there are three remarkable elements in Ms 
sareas-. On& is .rare even among great men. , It was his own 
mora! siaturs, unaided, uninfluenced from oixtside, that cohse- 
crat^ci^Hto a great idea;"' 'Other "'men ripen "gradually.- The 
youagSst of tliS :great -American names that will be compared 
with his was between thirty and forty when his fir^t anti-slavery 
word was utteted. Luther was thirty-foiir years old when an 
infamous enterprise woke him to indignation, and it then took 
two years more to reveal to him the mission God designed for 
him. This man was in jail for his opinions when he was just 
twenty-four. He had confronted a nation in the very bloom 
' of his youth. It could be said of him more than of any other 
American in our day, and more than of any great leader that I 
chance now to remember in any epoch, that he did not need 
circumstances, outside influence, some great pregnant event, 
to press him into service, to provoke him to thought, to kindle 
him into enthusiasm. His moral nature was as marvellous as 
was the intellect of Pascal. It seemed to be born fully 
equipped, " finely touched." Think of the mere dates; think 
that at some twenty-four years old, while Christianity and 
statesmanship, the experience, ihe genius of the land, were 
wandering in the desert, aghast, amazed, and confounded over 
a frightful evil, a great sin, this boy sounded, found, invented 
the talisman, " Immediate, unconditional emancipation oij the 
soiil." You may say he borrowed it — true enough — from the 
Hps of a woman on the other side of the Atlantic; but he was 
the only American whose moral nature seemed, just on the 
edge of life, so perfectly open to duty and truth that it 
answered to the far-cff bugle-note, and proclaimed it instantly 
as a complete solution of the problem. 

Young men; you have no conception of the miracle of that 
Insight; for it is not given to you to remember with any 
vividness the blackness of the darkness of ignorance and 
indifference which then brooded over what was called the 
moral and religious element of . the American people. When 
I think of hith, as Melahcthon said of Luther, " day. by day 
growSjthe wondet fresh" at the ripeness of i^e njoxal. and- 
intellectual life that God - j; 

^ Vou , l^ear that ^oy's . lips announcing the, statesmanlike^ 
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■ solutioM wlaica siastled poHtidaas anu ir^y^ci^d i;iiuit'cfc 
people, A year afterwards, mth equally slngle-iies-sted de^o- 
dosi, words that hava been so. often quoted, with those 
dungeon dco^s behind him^ he enters on Ms career. In 
Januarys sS^Zj then twenty-five years old, he starts the publS- 
catioK of " The Liberator," advocating the immediate abolition 
of slavery ; and, with the sublime pledge : "I will be as harsh 
as truth and as uncompromising as justice. On this subject 
I do not wish to speak or write with moderation. I will not 
equivocate — I will not excuse — I will not retreat a single 

inch — r- AND I WILL BE HEARD." 

Then began an agitation which for the marvel of its origin, 
the majesty of its purpose, the earnestness, unselfishness, and 
ability of its appeals, the vigor of its assault, the deep national 
convulsion it caused, the vast and beneficent changes it 
wrought, and its wide-spread, indirect influence on all kindred 
moral questions, is without a parallel in history since Luther. 
This boy created and marshalled it. His converts held it up 
and carried it on. Before this, all through the preceding 
century, there had been among us scattered and single aboli- 
tionists, earnest and able men; sometimes, like Wythe of 
Virginia, in high places. The Quakers and Covenanters had 
never intermitted their testimony against slavery. But Garri« 
son was the first man to begin a movetntnt designed to anni- 
hilate slavery. He announced the principle, arranged the 
method, gathered the forces, 'enkindled the zeal, started the 
argument,, and finally marshalled the nation for and« against 
the system in a conflict that came near rending the Union. 

I marvel again at the instinctive sagacity which discerned 
the hidden forces fit for such a movement, called them forth, 
and wielded them to such prompt results. Archimedes said, 
" Give me a spot, and I will move tlie world.'* O'Connell 
leaned back on three millions of Irishmen, all on fire with 
sympathy. Cobden's hands were held up by the whole manu- 
facturing interest of Great Britain. His treasury was the 
wealth of the middle classes of the country; and behind him 
also, in fair proportion, stood the religious conviclibns of 
England. Marvellous was their agitation. As you gaze upon 
it in its successive stages, and analyze it, you are astonished 
at what they invented for tools. But this boy stood alone,-— 
utterly alone, at first. There was no sympathy anywhere ; his 
hands were empty ; one single penniless comrade was his only 
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-h^lpgy. . S4arviir!g'0is.|!!fead .asid water,. 3se eouM cc»m«Hand the 
,3«ss , of .typep, - t'!s.at mm- all !r¥ade' emdeavored ■■to- mmh Mm ; 
• thJi' IntmQctml life of AM@fk& disownted Mm. .. , 

My imnd Weid has mid the Chmeh, wm a thick bank of 
.'bi^ck cloud looming; over him Yea. But no sooaw di^ the 
Chmch disc$m the Impeiuous bdy's piifpose than out of that 
dead, i)luggish elotid thutidei-ed and lightened a i^aligiiity 
which .fiould- -.not -.find -wosds, 'to m^tms its hate. TSis^.very 
pisipit tvliere I stand saw this apostle Uhetty rnd justice 
^0F2 beset, always in great need, and ofi^n in deadly peril; 
yet it nev«ir gave him one word of approval or sympathy. 
During aii this weary strtigg!® Mr. Garrbois lelf its^ w^tt m 
itbe scale ^against him. In those yoats it ted the se^ wfekh 
>arrcgates to itseif the name o£ Liberal. this ^fim the 
/ ^bearing of so-called Liberals, whst bitterness of c^pisition, 
r ye, did not, the others show ? A tnere^,bQ^,jc^fe«ts 

'^^SkS®''^®'*^®!' college, — a boynSrltjT'ifeeither trsmng ' 
.nl5r«S«Ratigrr^^ the assiuir;t^lsriSrwhole . 

6SSBC^'*i9-''fe©tl> interested. What created such life under 
those ribs of .death? Whence caiaie that instinctive knowl- 
^ge? Where did he get that sound common sense ? Whence 
idid he summon that almost unerring s^acity ^rhtdi, starting 
Station on an untried field, never committed an eTTor, pro- 
voking year by year additional enthusiasm, gafheiiiig, as he 
advanced, helper after helper to his side? I marvel at the 
miraculous boy. He' had no means. ' Where he got; whence 
he summoned, how he created, the elements which changed 
1830 into 1835 — 1S30 apathy, indifference. Ignorance, ice- 
be^rgs, into 1835, every man intelligently h.iting Wan, and mobs 
assaulting him in every city— is a n^rvel which none but' 
older men than I can adequately analyze and esplain. He 
Asaid '^ a ftiend who sen^iptrats^ with him on the heat, and 
I severity of his language, " Brother, I have i^eed to be all on . 
1 fi]ne» for I have mountains of ice about me to saelt." Well, that 
V dungeon of ;i83o, that univ^sal atpathy, that deadsiEess of soul, 
that contempt of ^at called itself IgStelleet, in ten years he 
chang^ into the vidM^e country aSame. He made every, single 
hont(e» :^«ss, pulpit^ and senatenphaj^^r b debating society, 
widi il^ rightand wong for the subject. Asdy aawas said of 
Ijiiher, " God hondred: him by mafeing all tfee worst nwa liis 
enemies.** 

FasSeaed oa tibsat daily life was a fssaligraaBt atteistion and 
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cridcSsm such as m Araancasi has ev«r eisdiired., I walKaot'. 
caH it & mtmsm - of Isafrg : that word- is not stroag'. eaoisgh. 
Maligsjity seajoched Mm with cawdles ffom thfj. Moment' k&;- 
iimftd that Ood'givem solution of the problem to- tlae- moment- 
when he took the hmd of the mtion and wrote out the statute 
which made it law. Malignity searched those f^rty years with 
candles; and yet even malignity has never lisp* .d a suspicion, 
much less a charge, — never lisped a susp':,ioQ of anything 
mean, dishonorable, dishonest. No man, however mad with 
hate, however fierce in assault, ever dared to hint that there 
was anything low in motive, false in assertion, selBsh in pur- 
pose, dishonest in method, — never a stain on the thought, the 
word, or the deed. 

Now contemplate this boy entering such an arena, confront^ 
ing a nation £Uad all its forces, utterly poor^ with no sympathy 
from any quarter, conducting an angry, wide-spread, and pro* 
found agitation for ten, twenty, forty years, amid the hate of 
ever}>thing strong in American life, and the contempt of every^ 
thing iniiuential, and no s^n, not the slightest shadow of one, 
rests on his escutd^.sonJ Summon me the public men, the \ 
men who have put their hands to the helm of the vessel. of / 
state since X7S9, of whom th^t can be said, although love and / 
admiration, which almost culminated in worship, attended the ( 
steps of some cf diem. 

Then look at die work he did. My friends have spoken of 
his influence. What American ever held his hand so long and 
so powerfaHy on the helm of social, intellectual, and mora! 
America? There have been giants in our day. Great men 
God has granted in widely diffes^nt spheres, — earnest men, 
men whom public admiration lifted early into power. I shall 
venture to name some of them. Perhaps you will say it is 
not usual on an occasion like this .; but long-waiting truth needs 
to be uttered in an bour when this great example is still 
absolutely indispensable to inspire the effort, to guide the 
steps, to cheer die hO|»e, of t?ie nation not yet arrived in the 
promised land. I wan£ to sihow you the vast breadth and 
depth that this man's name ^igiilfl^ We h^e b^||tWebster 
in the Senate; have bad Lyman Beecher m the pulpit; we 
have had Calboan at the hesud of a section; we have had a 
i:^ilo^)plses' at CoiK^oid with hl& inspiration pene^tiog. the 
young nnnd of tiie NcTliserB States. They are the four^ men 
that hissc^v ps^i^iispSj, mention somewhere near the great 
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losrce whose c!osihg in this acene We commemoiate torday. 
B-Qmember liow not m&tdy the inadequate means at this man's 
control, not simply the bitter hate that he confronted, not the 
vast , work that he must fey s'.Iiowed to have done,— - surely vast, 
when measured by the opposition he encountered and the 
strength he h^^^ld in his hands, — but dismissing all those con- 
siderations, measuring nothing but the breadth and depth of 
his hold, his grasp on American character, social change, and 
general progress, ^hat man's signet has been set so deep, 
planted so forever on the thoughts of his epoch ? Trace home 
intelligently, trace home to their sources, the chL.iges, social, 
political^ intellectual, and religious, that have come over us 
during the last fifty years, — the volcanic convulsions, the 
stormy waves which have tossed and rocked our generation, — 
and you will find close at the sources of the Mississippi this 
boy with his proclamation ! 

The great party that put on record the statute of freedom 
was made up of -men whose conscience he quickened and 
whose intellect he inspired, and they long stood the tools ofv 
a public opinion that he created. The grandest name beside ] 
his in the America of our times is that of John Brown. Brown/ 
stood on the platform that Garriijon built ; ^nJf^rs. Stowe 
herself charmed an audience that he gathered for her, with 
words which he inspired, from a heart that he kindled. Sit- 
ting at his feet were leaders bom of "The Liberator," the 
guides of public sentiment. I know whereof I affirm. It 
was often a pleasant boast of Charles Sumner that he read 
" The Liberator " two years before I did ; and, among the great 
men who followed his lead and held up his hands in Massachu- 
setts, where is the intellect, where is the heart, that does not 
trace to this printer-boy the first pulse tliat bade him serve the 
slaved For myself, no words can adequately tell the measure- 
less debt I owe him, the moral and intellectual life he opened 
to me. I feel like the old Greek, who, taught himself by 
Socrates, called his own scholars "the disciples of Socrates." 

This is only another instance added to the roll of the 
WashingtfgifS and the Hampdens, whose root is not ability, but 
'£&si^£ ^; that influence which, Kke the great Master's of 
Tt^ia (mimaaly speaking), spreading through the centuries, 
testifies that the world suffers its grandest changes not by 
genius, biit by the more potent control of ^^^;^2> His was 
an earnestness that would take no denial, that consumed oppo- 
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sition in the int^psity of its convictions, that , knew notSiisig 
right. As friend after fji^nd gathered slowly, one by ouCj to 
his side, in that very meeting of a dozen heroic men to fosin 
the New England Anti-slavery Society, it was his compelling 
hand, his resolute unwillingness to temper or qualify the 
utterance, that finally dedicated that first organized movement 
to the doctrine of immediate emancipation. He seems to have 
understood,-— this boy without experiences — he seems to have 
understood by instinct that righteousness is the only thing 
which will finally compel submission ; that one, with God, is 
always a majority. He seems to have known it at the very 
outset, taught of God, the herald and champion, God-endowed 
and God-sent to arouse a nation, that only by the most abso- 
lute assertion of the uttermost truth, without qua}ification or 
compromise, can a nation be v/aked to conscience or strength- 
ened for duty. No man evor understood so thoroughly — : not 
O'Connel! nor Cobdfen — the nature and aeedsvof that cjgs/tf- 
/w« which alone, in our dsiy, reforms states. In the darkest 
hourhe never doubted the omnipotence of conscience "^ffitTiie" 
nior al'seSRiiHgntr — ._-.---~----»-^--~~~-^^ 

{'^^Shd theii loofe^^at the unquailing courage with which he 
faced the successive obstacles that confronted him I Modest, 
believing at the outset that America could not be as corrupt 
as she seemed, he waits at the door of the churches, im- 
portunes leading clergymen, begs for a voice from the sanc- 
tuary, a consecrated protest from the pulpit. To his utter 
amazement, he learns, by thus probing it, that the Church will 
give him no help, but, on the contrary, surges into the move- 
ment in opposition. Serene, though astounded by the unex- 
pected revelatioI^ he simply turns his footsteps, and announces 
that "a Christianity which keeps peace with the oppressor is 
no Christianity," and goes on his way to supplant the religious 
element which Hie Church had allied with sin by a deeper 
religious faith. Yes, he sets himself to work — this stripling 
with his sling con&ontiEg the sTsgry giant in complete steel, 
this solitary evangelist — to make Christians of twenty millions 
of people! I amnot exa!jjr^{gratiiig. You know, older men, 
who can go ^S^E^o^Sat pe'nocT; I know that when oie, 
kindred to a voice tbat you have heard to-day, whose pathway 
Garrisotf s bloody feet had made easier for the treading, when 
he utta:'ed m a pulpit in Boston only a few strong words, 
injected in the cotirse of a sermon, his venerable father, 
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'h^'m:^stn upy^n'^'^-&,nd<&ght^':yQ^^^^^^ '^vas- met, the- Uf^t- mm'mmg 
, jsiid-Ms 'hmid sSsafesi' fey a- mbcIi s!aove4l fnewdo Coloaelj you 
■^laave Bij •sympathy.- I' cannot tell you how-miscli I'pit^'-jou." 
i^^WfeaV' said the bnisqiie old. man, **-\vhat is. your pity?" 
I'f^ Wellj J-' iiear your so'a went crasy at 'Chiirch Gteeia '' yester- 
Iday." Such was the utter Isadifference. At that time bloody 
jleet had smoothed the pathway for other men to tread. Still, 
Itlien asid for years afterwardsj insanity was the only kind- 
•liearted escuse that partial friends could find for spnpathy 
/ with such a madman 1 

I£ ai3i3rthing strikes one more prominently than another m 
tMs career,™ to your astonishment, yoimg men, you may say, 
— it Is the plain, sober common sense, the robust English . 
element which underlay Cromwell, which explains Hampden, 
which; gives the color that distinguishes 1640 in England from 
5790 iii France. Plain, robust^ well-balanced common sense. 
Nothing erratic; no enthusiasm which had lost its hold on firm 
earth ; no mistake of method ; no unmeasured confidence ; no 
miscalculation of the enemy's strength. M^oever naistook, 
' Garrison seldom mistook Fewer mistakes in that- long agita- 
tion of fifty years can be charged to his aceount thaTi to any 
other American. Erratic as men supposed hijin, intemperate 
in utterance, mad in judgment, an enthu^i3st gone crazy, the 
moment you sat down at bis side, patient in explanation, clear 
in statement, sound In judgment, studyi^ carefully every step, 
calculating every assault measuring the^orce to meet it^ never 
in haste, always patieni waiting until the time npened,~fit 
for a great leader. GuU, if^ you please, from the statesmen . 
who obeyed him, whom he either whipped into submission or 
summoned inta existence,— cull from among them the man 
whose career, fairly examined, exhibits fewer miscalculations 
and fewer mistakes than this career which is just eridcd.; 

I know what I claim. As Mr^ Weld has said, I am 
speaking to^ay to men .who judge by their ears, by rumors ; 
•who see, not with their eyes* but with th^r prejiadfces. His- 
tory, fifty years henc6, dispeiliog your prejisdices, will do 
Justice to the grand sweep 6f the orbit which, as my friend 
said, to-day we are hardly in a position, or mood, to measure. 
As Coleridge aversi *^'The truth-haters of to-morrow will give 
the right name to the truth-haters of to-day^ foreven such men 
the stream of time bears onward." I do hot fear thatj if my 
words are . temeihbered' by tlie next generation, they will be 
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thmgiii ufisu^po^^d or* (asArat--age25iti • WIi8» hiaU>iy- seefe> fee 
sources <qS New Esiglaad -c^araci^iEi. tvheii saew^ feegiii- to op.«2ra 
up and exaiiiine tlie Mddesi springs aad' aote tlii© coiivulf5osEa 
and' tlie- throes ■ of • A»ierican life wltirin- tljte last' Isalf'GeiatMry;., 
they -will remember Parker, that- Jupiter of the pu!pit; they 
ivill remember the long unheeded but. measureless isfiliuence 
that canie to U3 from the seclusioa of Concord; they wIJl do 
justice to tJhe masterly statesmanship which guided, during a 
part of his life, the efforts of Webster. But they will recognize 
that there was only one man north of Mason and Dixon's line 
Avlio met squarely, with an absolute logic, the else impregnable 
position of John C. Calhoun ; only one brave, far-sighted, keen, 
logical intellect, which discerned that there were only two 
moral points in the universe, ri^Ata.nd wrong; that, when one 
was asserted, subterfuge and evasion would be sure to end in 
defeatc - 

Here lies the brain and the heart ; here lies the statesman- 
like intellect, logical as Jonathan Edwards, brave as Luther, 
which confronted the logic of South Carolina with an assertion 
direct and broad enough to make an issue and necessitate a 
conflict ^f^ two civilizations. Calhoun said, Slavery \s right 
""Welter anS.'OSy^KnfiiK'l^m him, ah^ evaded his assertion. 
Garrison, alone at that time, met him face to face, proclaiming- 
slavery a sin and daring all the inferences. It is true, as Ne«r 
Orleans complains to^ay in her journals, that this man 
brought upon America everything the)'' call tiie disaster of the 
last twenty years; and it is equally true that, if you seek 
through the hidden causes and unheeded events for the hand 
that wrote " emancipa:tion ** on the statute-book and on the 
flag, it lies still there to-day. 

I have no time to number the many kindred refoniis' to 
which he lent as profound an earnestness and almost afr -large 
aid. . 

I hardly dare enter that home. There is one other* marked 
and, as it seems to me, unprecedented, element in this career. 
His was the happiest life I ever saw. No need fdr pity; Let 
no tear fall over his life. No man gathered into bis bosom a 
fuller sheaf of biessingj delight, and joy. In his seventy years 
there were not arrows enough in the whole quiver of the 
Church or State to wound him. A$ Guizot once said from the 
tribune^;;** Gentlemen, you cannot get high enough to reacli 
" thelevel ol-niyxontempt'* So Garrison, from the Serene level 
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hU diMy tih, horn stia i-M^h tlut iie^'ef i&lt&ved^ -wm &hh tc 
Avis^iiC'An4mtiSfj'''*YoU''mmM taach up 't& th& level of 
mf ik&m'^ Uim4f uif d^lf &iihUne&,'^' 1 have oem Mm intl' 
m&Uly i&ff tMny yssarss,. whll© I'^ktsig on hk head w&b the Isate 

tmtlgmtfht Mm kskow th&t it wiaiu^d him &\l Bom of hafm. 
I 2j,ever saw him, unhappy, I never saw the moment that 
serene, sboimding: lakh in the teciimm of hh sKiotive, the 
ssuadnes3 of Ills Kiiethod, csssd tlie certaisity of has success did 
mt hit him above all possibility of being reached by any 
clamor sboM him. Every one ol his near frieiida will agree 
v/ith me that this was the happiest life God has granted in our 
day to any American standisi^ in the foremost rank of influ- 
ence znd effort. 

Adjourned from the stormiest meetings where hot debate 
had roused all his powers as near to anger as his naturs ever 
let him come^ the music ot a dozen voices -~ even o£ those 
who had just opposed him — or a piano, if the house held one, 
changed his mood in an instant, and made the hour laugh with 
more than content ; unless, indeed, a baby and playing with it 
proved meta! even more attractive. 

To chaiapion wearisome causes, he&r with disordered in- 
tellectSp^ trt <?helter the wrecks of intemper^iif^e and fugitives 
whose pulse trembled at every touch on the door-latch,— this 
was hb home. Keenly alive to human su^eriztg^ ever prompt 
to help relieve it, pouring out his means for more lavishly 
than he ought, all this was 9o burden, never clouded or 
depressed the inextinguish^Ie buoyancy and gladness of his 
nature. God ever h^ over him unclouded the sunlight of 
his countenance. 

And he never grew old. The tabernacle of Hesh grew 
feebler, and the step was less elastic. But the ability to work, 
the serene faith, and unflagging hope, suffered no change. 
To the day of his death he was as ready as in his boyhood 
to confiroBt and defy a mad majority. The keen insight and 
clear judgment never &iled Mm. His tenacity of purpose 
never weakened. He showed nothing either of the intel- 
lectual sluggishness or the timidity of age. The bugle<cali 
which last year woke the natioa to its peril and duty on the 
Southern question showed all the old itness to lead and 
mould a people's course. Younger men might be confused or 
dazed by plausible pretensions, and half the North was 
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betokd; ijut d^e okl piosieer -deteciecl the false tmg aa 
quickly as Im his youth. The words his dying Inmd traced, 
wetemmg the Soiitheirrii exodus and foretelling its result^ Md 
all the defiawt courage and prophetic solemnity of his youngest 
and boldest days. 

Sereiie, fearless, i«arvellous man! Mortal, with so few 
shortcomings I 

Farewell, lor a very little while, noblest of Christian men ! 
Leader, brave, tireless, imseMsh ! When the ear heard thee, 
then it Messed thee; the eye that saw thee gave witness to 
thee. More truly than it could ever heretofore be said since 
the great patriarch wrote it, " the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish " was thine eternal great reward. 

Though the clouds rest for a moment to-day on the great 
work that you set your heart to accomplish, you knew, God in 
his lov€ let you see, that your work was done ; that one thing, 
by Ms b!esslIs^g on your efforts, is fixed beyond the possibOity 
of chaste. While that ear could listen, God gave what he 
has so rarely ^vea to man, the plaudits and prayers of four 
milHons victims, thanldng you for emancipation; and 
throijgli douds ©f to-day your heart, as it c^sed to beat, 
felt catain, ^rteim^ that, whetiser one flag or two shall rule 
this oaistisseat in lime to come, one thing is settled, — it never 
heno^oxi^ caa be trodden by a slave I ' 
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lu uMma mh, tobc, mm m a-gpeech ^reai sitio^oe^ comssued &s azvsa ta a s»ea3j@»iecf 
v€ld bssksis sssd ^See 3iQiias at .Slbic to the "■oriaAy saw'" wMdh tic«w^e tea oveiixsass 
rm, and sSecJaieaftat Ijsv^c^ -vox psessiaa^ooai, and "Sod ae iSja foal <3k!&>." T&S 

haB ma. sxpsOeA to take jxmin the taatisag, -was intabk io isep (ulei^ usid rose i» r^^f 
wlols -drat pisr&sn of Ihe assetob^ n&a^ ;qmEO^ua^-with Ibe WixsirBXp'maaKcA baoune dc> 
boistaiss ^Ssat la Jhad ^iffiaiity m i,;uisi9 Mr. FMiiSis %4 iSR&^ be&re 

ijtssd] :m I^^oi^l HaU «as 1I» leal lie^mnc^ 

Mr. OosfSKSEr-We Imve mst -fox the freest Sscm^a of tist^ rseo 
hjtsojss, and -fe events ^liidli gatie Use to theoi. JCbcs of "-Qassstjo'n," 
«Hsa* lani,'"'^ Go on,*' **3?o gagging,^ «etic-| I &gpe I «!»all be perBSstfied 
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to esijSi-ess ii>yi susprias aiihivsei^seiwants of tlia last speaker, — auspjSseuot 
■ oiil^a£-such-3sra'ijs»eiiSsfffoiii oiiiih' a ssjsa, bat aS' thcr applaus-a mey 'hava 
]rec<avasl within ■, thcae walla. A coEipampn haa been drawa betoeea the 
events of the Revoluiioa aiid the tragedy at Alton. We havo heard it 
essc-ried-'he&'d, In Faiieuil Hallnthat Great Britmit had a rigiit' ta tas.the 
colonies ; and -R'e have heard the mob at Alton, the drunken mordersrs of 
Lovejoy, compared to those patriot fathers who threw the tea overboard ! 
[Greaf applauae.] Fellbw-citizens, is this Faneuil Hali doctrine ? [*' No, 
no."3 The mob at Alton were met to wrest fromacttizea liis just rightii, — 
met to resist the laws. W© have been told that our fathers did the samB ; 
and itlie glorious mantle of Rievolutionary precedent has been thrown over 
the mobK^of our day. To make out their title to such defence, the genlle- 
man^ysthat the British Parliament had a right to tax these colonies. 
It is manifest that, without this, his parallel falls to the ground; for 
Loveioy had stationed himself within constitutional bulwarks. He was not 
only defending the freedom o.f the press, but hs was under his own roof, in 
arais with tha sanction of the civil authority. The msn who assailed him 
went against and over the laws. The moby as the gentleman terms it,— 
mot), forsooth ! certainly 'we sons of the tea-spillers, dre a marvellously 
patient generation! — ^the "orderly m'ob" which assembled in the Old 
South to destroy the tea were met to resist, not the laws, but illegal 
^sactions. 3hanie on the Aiifierican who calls the tea tax and stamp act 
im>s I Our fathers, resisted, not the ^ng's prerogative, b^t the king's 
usurpation. To find any other account, you must read our Revolutionary 
history' upside^ down. Our State archives are loaded with arguments of 
John Adanss to prove the taxes l^id by the British Parliament unconstitu- 
.,- lionali^ beyond its power. It was not till this was made out that the riie:i 
' of New Englsmil tu^ed to arms. The arguments of the Goondl Chamber 
ahd'ihe flTon^ie oif Representatives- preceded, and sanctioned the contest. 
To draw the conduct of our ancestors into a precedent for mobs, for a right 
to resist laws we ourselves have enacted, is an insult to their memory-. 
The difference between the eacitements of those days and our own, which 
the gentleman in kindness to the latter has overlooked, is simply this : the 
men of that day went for the right, as secured bv the laws. They vrere the 
people rising to sustain 'the laws and constitution of the province. The 
rioters of our day go for their own wills, right or wrong. Sir, when I heard 
the gentleman lay down principles which place the murderers of Alton side 
by side with Otis and Hancock, with Quihcy and Adams, I thought those 
pictured lips [pointing to the portraits in the Hall] would have broken into 
voice to rebuke the recreant American,-— r the slanderer of the dead. [Great 
^plause and couster>applause.] The gentleman said that he should sink 
into insignificance he dared to gainsay the principles of these resolu^ons. 
Sir, for s^mtiments he has uttered, on soil consecrated by the prayers of 
Puritans. and the blood of patriots, the earth shotild have yawned and 
swallowed him up. - 

{Amtanse and hisses, Mth cries oi "Take that back." The nproar became so great that 
for along time ao osecotild be heard. At leo;^ the Hon. Wuliam Stsfsia came to Mr. 
Philips tsSa at the inmt of the plationo. He' met with cries of " FisiUlps or nobody," 
" MaKe hiia take back ' waxxeH? " " K« shaV* go on till he take* it back." When it was 
tukterstood that Mr. Sturgis meaat to sustain, not to iatenu^ Mr. Philippe, he tras iietened 
t9,.^md Kudf ■" idid tsQt yoniC heze to take anjr jKurtm thi» disouekHi, nor a&! intend to; but 
I do cntEreat. y9!a, Jcnow<atiies8, by, evssythSig you hold saercdf— I coajnre yoa by every 
aseodstfon ceinieaed^h this Ha}f,'con9«3atBd by our father? to freedom , of disamioBjf— 
{fisriliateoi ioje?ey mao who adoirinses yoa .Ja a decorous nmheer.'V > M^- FMQips 
'tesumed.] 



.•■Fellow-citiEens, I caBnot take back my mox^Sf S«relyj,4h8' Attorney- 
geneml, so long and well.. kaov/si here, aaed? tioi th<s aid .of 'your ! MsSiSi} 
against one so young as l at'n,-— Hiy voice nev«r 'bafoso . Ijaard wEltliisi -Jhesa 
walls t . . 

Another ground has baea taken to escase the mob, and 4hraw doubt m& 
discredit on the conduct of X^ovejoy and his associates. AHuaioa to b«aa 
made to what lav,r^era understand very wll,— rthe coaflicfc of laws;" Wq 
are told that nothing but the Mississippi Kiver rolIS; between St. Louia and 
Alton ; and th^ eonSict of laws sojaehow or other gives th& ciUsens th& 
fomer^.a right to find fault with the defender ol the press fosr publishing hist 
opinif^s so near theis:. limits. ,'Will iha g^nll&iBaa wnture that .aiguiaeaS: 
before lawyers ? Hp'nr the Jaws cf the two Stattis cohld ^ .said io com& 
into coG&t in such circunistaaces l que^^ioa ^vhetherasiy !awysr this 
audience cas esplaiia or understand. No matter 'vdtother the 3ke that 
dividi^oiseseiyereiga Stals feom another b« a» ime^nary oae or ocsast* 
-wide, the 3»oraeat you cro^-it, the Stat^ you leave , is Wt$ed oat «f esdst* 
ence* scF far a&yoa s^m coiteeraed. The csar^might as treO cis&m. to coBtrol 
the deliberation? of FassiuLHsdl, as the lawa of Missouri demand frdv«7* 
ence, or the shadoir of oMimcei frooj .an inhabitet lUioole. : 

I inustfiad 8csi&&iu!t mth $he atateaaent which has beai mde-«f ihs 
events at Alton. It has beeu asked why Lovejoy suid Ms i^sends 4kl;ao$ 
s pjaa ! to the ezecotivet— traot their defence to we pc4ice oS fko xitf. It 
has been hinted that, from has^ and ill-judged f;xcites&ent, the toen witSiin 
the building provoked a quarrel, and that he fell in the course «£ ii,«n3 
mob resisting another. RecolIect^ sir, that they did act with the a^sK»lKi:- 
tion an4 sanction of the mayor. In strict truth there was no executive ; to 
appeal to for protection. The mayor acknowledged that he coidd aot 
protect theta. They asked him if it was lawful fpr them to defend, them- 
selvss. He told them it was, and sanctioned their assembling In Atsm to 
do so, The^ were not, then, a mob ; they were not merely dtie^ 
defending then* own property : they were in some sense the fessf amitaiuSf 
adopted for the occasion into the police of the city, actiiig under the order 
of a magistrate. It was civil , authority resisting lawless yioleRce. Where, 
then, was the imprudence i Is the doctrine to be sustained here that it. is 
inprudetti iox mep to aid magistrates in executing the laws? 

Men are conitinoaUy asking each -other, Had IfOvejoy a right to re^t? 
Sir, I protest against the question instead of answering -it. Lov^y did 
not resist, in the sense they mean. Hedtdnot throw lumsolf bock onthe 
natural right of se^-defence. He did not cry anarchy, and let slip the dogs 
of civil war, careless of the horrors which would follow. 

Sir, as I understand this affair, it was<nol an- individual protectinig his 
proper^ ; it was not one body of armed men ^esistiiig another, aad making 
theistreets of a peaceful city run blood with their intentions. Itc#d not 
bri^g back the scenes in some old Italian cities, "where family met £a^y, 
and foction met faction, and mutqally trampled the laws under foctt No: 
the men in ^at house vrare r^gulaily ^r«A!(fs/, under the smfS^^-^aS. t^ 
maifor. There bdojg no militia in Alton, al put seventy. m«n7ira!e-c»2@Il9d 
with'the *pprolKiticn of the mayor. Thoso rslievcd «aca othe7.«9eiy 
night. About thirty men were in arms ct the ni^t of r t^ '^r'^^^^ ^ 
press was landed. The next evening It was not thotu^t neceaeaiy to 
stasuooamoceiUmlt^t^atnnmber: ^i^ioo^ these^^wasJbovejcf . .U'^esas, 
$h^ef<a%i, '.yom- pi^c^A^sIr, the -p;^e' c^':th8-dty ses^lQg'''Sioters,>^:-sii«3 
government breasting itself to the shock of lawless men. 
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■ Heffs is sao ques^o^i aboui thu sight-of ss'lf-delonce. It is isii i&ci ai'diply 
iliia 5 - Haij ■Jlse .civiS, magistrats a right to jjwt down a tioi ? 

Some parsons seem to iiaagina that anarchy eabted at AXtoa from the 
commeiacement oi these disputes. Not at all. " No one of us" says aw 
eye-witness and a comrade of Lovejoy, " has talien up arms during these 
disturbances but at the cooumnd of the mayor." Anarchy did not settle 
down oa that devoted dty till Lovejoy breathed his last. Till then the 
law, tepr^asented in his parson, sustained itself against its foes. When he 
fell, civil authority was trampled under foot. lie had "planted himself on 
his constitutional rights,'"— appealed to the laws, — claimed the protection 
of the civil authority, — taken refujge under 'Hhe broad shield of the Con- 
stitution. When through that he was pierced and fell, he fell but one 
sufferer in a common catastrophe." He took refuge under the banner of 
liberty,— -amid its folds; and, when he fell, its glorious stars and stripes, the 
emblem of free institutions, around which cluster so many- heart-stirring 
memories, were blotted out in the martjnr's blood. 

It has been stated, perhaps inadvertently, that Lovejoy or his comrades 
fired first. This is denied by tho. - nho have' the best means of knowing. 
Guns were first fired by the mob. After being twice fired on, those within 
the building consulted together, and deliberately returned the fire. But 
isuppose they did fire first. They had a right so to do, — not only-the right 
which every citizen has to defend himself, but the further, right which every 
civil officer has to resist violence. Even if Lovejoy fired the first gun, it 
would not lessen his claim to our sympathy or destroy his title to be con- 
sidered a martyf' in defence of a free pfess. The question now is. Did he 
act within the Constitution and the laws? The men who fell in State 
Street on the sth of March, 1770, did more than Lovejoy is charged with. 
They werie the ^fr.^^ assailants. Upon some slight quarrel they pelted the 
troops with every mi^ile within reach. Did this bate one jot of the eulogy 
with which Haacock and Warren hallowed their memory, hailing than! as 
the first martyrs in the cause of American liberty ? 

If, sir, I had adopted what are called Peace .principles, I might lament 
the circumstances <^ thb case. But all you who believe, as I do, in the 
right and duty of magistrates to execute the laws, join with, me, and brand 
as base hypocrisy the conduct of those who assemble year after year on the 
4th of July to fight over the battles of the Revolution, and yet " damn 
with faint praise " or load with obloquy the memory of this man, who shed 
his blood in defence of life, liberty, . property, and the freedom of the 
press! 

Throughout that terrible night I find nothing to regret but this, that 
within the limits of our country <dvil authority should have been so pros- 
trated as to oblige a citizen to arm in his own defence, and to arm in vain. 
To© g^tleman saja l.ovejoy was presumptuous and imprudent, — he "died 
as the fool dieth." And a reverend cler^man of the city *. tells us that no 
cidzeh has a right to publish opinions disagreeable to the community I If 
any mob follows such publication, on A^'m rests its guilt ! He must wait, 
forsooth, till the people come up to it and agree with him I This libel on 
liberty goes on to say that the want of right to speak as we think is an evil 
inseparable from republican institutions I If this be so, what are they 

• *Ste Rev. Hubbard Winslow'a discourse on Zi^w/y/ in which he defines "republican 
Bherty^.toba " liberty to say and do 'what the //'«^<>(/»9$' voice and \vili d the btnthethood 
will allow and protect." > . , . . . ... 
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vmsih ? Wekojae the deapolism oi' ihe swkauy whero one knaiva idjaJ Sis 
may publish and vfhai he ssjay.nots rathsi? ihsui ths 'iysraoiiiy o? this isaan^* 
headsd imonsters thu mob, v/here v/e know not: svhzt we aaay <lo o? say Idl 
some :feliov/<citia^si has tuiad it, and paid for ths lessou with his Me. Jim 
clerical ab3ur<Mty chooses as a check for the abuses of the press, not the 
/aitff hat tha dread of a mob. By so doiag, it deprives not only ths indi- 
vidual and th&i minority of their rights, but the majority also, since the 
expression of t/sgty opinion may sometimes provoke disturbance from the 
minoriiy. l few mm may make a mob as v?ell as many. The majority, 
then, have no right, as Christian men, to utter their sentiments, if by any 
possibility it may lead to a mob J Shades of Hugh Peters and John 
Cotton, save us from guch pulpits I 

Imprudent to defend the liberty of the press I Why? Because the 
defence ^ras unsuccessful ? Does success gild crime into patriotism, and 
the want of it change heroic self-devotion to impradeace ? Was Hampden 
imprudent when he drew the sword and threw away the scabl>ard ? Yet he, 
judged by that single hour, was unsuccessful. After a short exile the race 
he .hated sat again upon the throne;^ ■ - . . i . 

Imagine yourself present when the £ucst news of Bunker .Hill battle 
reached. a New England town. The tale. woald have hm thus: "The 
patriots are routed, — the redcoats victorious,— - Warren lies dead 'upon the 
field." With what scorn would that Tory have been received who should 
have charged Warren ■with imprudence ! who should have said. that, bred a 
physician, he was " out of place " in that battle, and " died as the fool 
diethl'l [Great applause.] How would the intimation have been received 
that Warren and his associates should have waited a better time ? But, if 
success be indeed the only criterion of prudence, Respice finem,— Wait till 
the end. . 

Presumptuous to assert the freedom of the press on American ground I 
Is the assertion of such freedom before the age ? So much before the age 
as to leave one no right to make it because it displeases the community? 
Who invents this libel on his country ? It is this very thing which enritles 
Lovejoy to §»• ater pralsd. The disputed right which ;provoIced. the Revo- 
lution -~taxauon without representation — is far beneath that for which he 
died. [Here th'erd was a strong^ and general expression of disapprobation.] 
One word, gentlemen. As much as thought is better than money, iso much 
is the cause in inrhich Lovejoy died nobler than a mere question of taxes. 
James Otis thundereid in l^is hall when the king .did '.but toiich Jfiicket^ 
Imagine, if you can, his indignant eloquence, had England offered to put a 
gag upon his lips. [Great applause.] 

The question that stirred the Revolution touched our civil interests. 
This concerns us not only as citizens, but as imtiiortal beings. Wrapped 
up in its fate, saved or lost with it," 'are riot only the voice of the statesman, 
but the instructions of the pulpit, and the progress of our faith. 

The clergy " marvellously out of place " where free speech is battled for, 
— liberty of speech on national sins ? Does the gentleman remember that 
freedom to preach was first gained, dragging in its train freedom to print? 
I thank the clei:gy here present, as I reverence their predecessors, who did 
not so far forget their country in their immediate profession as to deem it 
duty to separate thewiselves from the struggle of '76, — the Mayhews and 
Coopers, ■who remembered they were citiasens before they •were clergymen. 

Mr. Chairman, from the bottom of my heart I thank that brave little 
band at Alton for resisting. We must remember that Lovejoy had fled 
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leagta lis took counseS • with -iiiesids, men ai chakxtar, of ■«ried?ratcgiit^p 
of ^vide- '^fisjws, of Ghmtba pyinelple. Thsy ihftagliS; the cifisia had came. 
■ Itwas iuill iime 'to .iiaseh^me' laws;-- They- aaw around thfem/'not-a'coia- 
Kiumty !ike QUIT ov^, oi Sxed habits> of chmcietr moulded atid seuieid,-ibut 
me in the gristle, not yet huvdened itUo the bone of marihodd." TKe 
.people tliefe, children of Our older State3> sseia to have itorgottdn the 
blood'ttisd principles o£ their fathers the moiment they lost sif hi our 
New England hills. Something Vfaa to ba done to show them the-'pricel^ss 
y:^ue of'tJiis&ea,doiE»i"o£ the pressyto hrii)g:jj2ck^and set_iight t.h6lr,?^ander- 
ing^d con0se<i ideaj. He :^nd His adfij|^ra looked pi^t qU a col^iisibUAity 
3taggeidi;t»« like a dranken man, ind^ereM to their^sights asiS coiiHise^sn^ 
th^i&elin^/ D«af to as^meht, hapVy'they tnigh't be' st'uiihed Mfo'so- 
ilsafiBty. They saw that of wMch W8 <anndt judge, Ihe meesciiy oi res&t- 
ai^€. lasoited l&w eisiUed' &»r it Pui^ omiiioa, fast hastemmg <3ni thd 
downward cours«,'in«st'l;e arrested. . . 

'Doesk QOt the event »h6«r thay jadged rightly ? A1»btbed in a Ihouswd 
tdfies, how has. the nation all at once come to a st&»d I Meia bs^it^^ials-ia 
1776 funid 1640^ to diecu'ss principles, to weigh characters, to fitid <out 
sdwire they are.* Hajily we wacf aWce before we ar«s borne ov«r '^ie 
p^cqrice.' : ■■■ 

rE alin . glad, sir, to see this crowded house. It is good for us: to be hets. 
When Oberty is in danger, Faneuil I^all has the ri^ht^lt is h€t: ^aty,'t6 
strike^e key>siote for these United States. I am glad^for on^reab^on, 
that tenmks such as those to which I heive alluded have been littei^d 
bese. Tfaepass^^e of these resolutions.'^in S]&ite of ^is dpp03iti6n,led'% 
the Attomey<genera! of the Coiamonwealth^ ^^ show-more ' cl^sarly, more 
.^edsively, the deep indignation witb^vhich Boston regards this outm^. 



FluUipe'aetdcsigy of Gam°s<m nra b« tceatdedaa hisveniicttqpon bi^HeUrlt^g a 

survey at its ttjumpbant elefie cdi the great conflict lu'Wiblch through life Ise stbcM qhoitlodr to 
shoolder "isith Ganisoo. Hia rp«ech at Faiietiil Hell in 1837 takes ^tis bade tb'^'daik ibid 
stdTBoy b^pacini^ of the conflict. The t«t> VQlammof Speeches, Lectar^ sad 

Letters" contain hb fi«ry utterances at every stnge ot the «mti.8]ave(y stsv^^gk^ wwell si»his 
addrsiaes upon other great refonaii. Atbirdyoiame.byet to co4»e. TI»^'a»l>iogiapiHes 
of P}dUi»bv^Gojn» Lowell Austia and Carlos BSartyn. s biief idiiett^ «yMre.^^id#e)> ted 
noble etOod^ \>r Geoise WUiiaia: CtirtfaK A. K. Qmm^ vsOl. Colmel , HiaEiinHSu- . ii%8 
intesotmeth^LitraelluiiuHiwrab^ SeeaUothfrbeantifaliioemlvWfiawlPc^^ 



